SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  OLMSTEDS 

by 

Joseph  Hudak,  Partner 
Olmsted  Brothers 
Brookline,  Massachusetts 

(Address  delivered  to  the  Brookline  Historical  Society,  Sunday 
June  7th,  1959  in  the  Olmsted  Office  by  Mr.  Hudak) 

The  other  evening  I  read  a  recent  speech  by  a 
landscape  architect  from  St.  Louis,  warning  of  the  foreseeable 
and  irreplaceable  loss  which  would  come  from  highway  and 
industrial  encroachment  upon  developed  parks  and  open  spaces. 
The  author  went  on  to  analyse  our  need  for  parks  today  and 
made  the  statement  that  our  basic  purpose  and  need  for  the 
development  and  use  of  parks  had  not  altered  one  bit  from  what 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Senior  had  expressed  a  hundred  years 
ago.    He  further  stated  that  Twentieth  Century  man  is  still 
indebted  to  the  amazing  vision  outlined  so  ably  by  Olmsted's 
principles  and  ideas  concerning  park  development.     This  speech, 
in  its  small  way,  marked  the  merit  of  the  man  so  often  called 
"The  Father  of  Landscape  Architecture  in  America".     Today  we 
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shall  explore  some  aspects  of  his  life  and  times  as  well  as 
those  of  his  equally  illustrious  son,  Frederick,  Junior, 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Senior  was  born  in  Hartford 
in  1822,  the  son  of  Charlotte  Law  and  John  Olmsted,  a 
prosperous  merchant  of  the  city.    He  was  tutored  privately, 
spending  many  years  in  study  with  various  minis terju^s  in  New 
England.    At  ll4.  he  contracted  a  virulent  poisoning  from 
sumac  which  left  him  partially  blinded  for  a  time.     His  eyes 
remained  weak,  however,  and  were  the  cause  of  his  having  to 
forego  formal  college  study.    From  I837  to  I8I4.7  he  studied 
surveying,  civil  engineering,  and  other  technical  subjects 
under  various  Instructors  and  as  a  special  student  at  Yale 
his  only  brother,  John,  was  also  attending  at  the  time  —  and 
he  became  an  honorary  member  of  the  Class  of  l8l|.7«    He  was 
then  25. 

From  I8I4.7  to  18^7  he  practiced  agriculture  and 
horticulture  on  his  own  farms.     The  last  of  these  was  located 
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on  Staten  Island.    He  seemed  always  to  have  had  an  interest 
in  scenery  and  natural  landscape,  and  he  travelled  extensively 
both  here  and  abroad  with  his  family  and  by  himself.  His 
two  books,  "A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States"  and 
"A  Journey  in  the  Back  Country  in  the  year  18514-"  are  considered 
—net  as  then — literate  and  valuable  essays  of  the  Southern 
temperament  prior  to  the  Civil  War,     (These  books  were  just 
recently  re-published  and  received  favorable  reviews). 

Although  not  much  is  known  with  assurance  about  the 
instances  of  their  association,  Olmsted  corresponded  with 
Andrew  Jackson  Downing,  the  most  prominent  American  Horticulturist 
of  the  time;    and  through  Downing  met  Calvert  Vaux,  a  young 
English  architect  brought  from  London  by  Downing  to  his  New 
York  office.     The  association  of  Vaux  and  Olmsted  was  probably 
slight  at  first;     it  enlarged  greatly  within  a  decade. 

By  1853,  New  York  City  had  been  authorized  by  the 
State  Legislature  to  acquire  a  central  site  for  a  large  park. 


This  selection  became  what  is  known  today  as  Central  Park, 
Downing  was  an  advocate  for  the  coice  as  was  William  Cullen 
Bryant.    Olmsted,  now  35,  was  finishing  the  manuscript  of 
"Journey  in  the  Back  Country"  at  a  seaside  resort  when  a 
newly-created  Commission  of  Central  Park  paid  him  a  visit  to 
urge  him  to  accept  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Park, 
acting  as  executive  officer  to  the  Engineer  with  respect  to 
the  labor  force  of  500  used  in  the  initial  clearing  of  the  site, 
(This  later  increased  in  the  l860»s  to  some  2500  men). 
Olmsted  agreed  to  try  and  went  immediately  to  New  York  to 
seek  advice  and  support  from  his  friends  there.    His  application 
carried  the  endorsement  of  Washington  Irving  and  Peter  Cooper; 
and  Professor  Asa  Gray  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  wrote  an 
enthusiastic  endorsement  as  well.     He  was  selected  at  the  first 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  Park  Board, 


In  18^7  the  Commissioners  announced  a  competition 
for  the  total  design  of  the  Park.    Vaux  asked  Olmsted  to 
collaborate  on  a  design  but  Olmsted  declined  saying  it  would 
show  discourtesy  to  his  superior,  the  Park  Engineer,  whose  own 
plan  had  been  set  aside  by  the  Commission.    However,  when  the 
Engineer  showed  indifference  to  01msted»s  entering,  he 
accepted  Vaux»s  offer.    His  super intendency  left  him  little 
time  for  the  work,  and  the  completed  submission  was  delivered 
on  the  last  day.    Thirty-five  drawings  were  submitted,  and 
after  several  weeks  of  deliberation  the  Commissioners  voted 
to  award  the  first  prize  of  $2000  to  the  Olmsted-Vaux  plan 
called  "Greensward", 

In  1859  Olrastedmarried  Mary  Cleveland  (Perkins)  Olmsted, 
widow  of  his  brother  John  and  became  step-father  to  her  three 
children.    A  son  of  his  own  died  shortly  after  birth.     In  l86l 
his  daughter,  Marion,  was  born;     in  I870,  Frederick  Junior. 


The  family  continued  to  live  in  the  New  York  City  area, 
although  Mr.  Olmsted  was  now  acting  as  consultant  to  many 
new  park  commissions  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  from 
Brooklyn  to  San  Francisco, 

In  1872  the  partnership  of  Olmsted  and  Vaux  was 
dissolved  for  reasons  of  mutual  convenience.    Olmsted  continued 
with  his  park  interests,  and  in  l875  began  the  correspondence 
with  the  Boston  Park  Commission  that  developed  within  a  year 
into  discussion  of  design  proposals  for  the  Charles  River 
Embankment,  the  Back  Bay,  Jamaica  Pond,  and  the  West  Roxbury 
parks.    By  I878  he  was  working  actively  with  his  friends. 
Professors  Gray  and  Sargent,  on  the  development  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  plans  and  the  intricate  agreement  by  which  Harvard 
University  would  retain  the  horticultural  program  and  the 
City  of  Boston  provide  and  maintain  the  facilities.     That  year, 
too,  the  Boston  Park  Commission  agreed  to  his  developing  what 
was  then  called  the  "Back  Bay  Park". 


H.  H.  Richardson,  while  working  on  Trinity  Church, 
had  brought  his  family  to  live  in  the  "Jamaica  Planter's  House" 
on  Cottage  Street,  and  while  visiting  him  Olmsted  crystallized 
the  idea  of  following  suit.    Olmsted  had  been  strongly  attracted 
to  the  Boylston  Farmhouse  on  the  corner  of  Warren  and  Dudley 
Streets  and  to  the  remnant  of  the  farmland  still  attached  to  it. 
The  area  had  a  country  atmosphere  —  barnyard  animals  were  more 
the  rule  than  the  exception  —  and  yet  it  was  only  an  hour's 
carriage  drive  to  his  work  in  Boston.     It  was  an  inducement 
to  a  man  who  had  enjoyed  the  satisfactions  of  farming  in  his  youth. 

The  house  was  owned  by  the  Misses  Clark  of  the  Boylston 
family,  but  they  were  unwilling  to  sell — and  depart  from — 
this  ancestral  property,  although  they  were  in  some  financial 
difficulty.    They  were  induced  to  sell,  however,  when  Mr.  Olmsted 
offered  to  build  them  a  small  cottage  on  the  property  and  to 
give  them  a  life-lease  without  rental.    He  took  possession  in 
the  spring  of  I883 — at  the  age  of  6l--and  began  making  repairs 
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and  minor  alterations  to  the  house  and  grounds,  including  the 
conversion  of  the  northeast  ground-floor  room  (where  we  are 
today)  into  an  office.     Later,  additional  units  of  office 
space  were  added  in  rambling  structures  on  various  levels- 
there  are  many  flights  of  stairs  throughout  the  office  — 
because  he  insisted  on  carefully  adjusting  the  buildings  to 
the  topography  and  thereby  preserving  intact  certain  picturesque 
features  which  had  attracted  him  to  the  land  in  the  first  place. 

Now  began  the  great  period  of  the  development  of  the 
Boston  Park  System  which  fully  occupied  him  with  a  decade  of 
intense  concentration.    This  work  was  shared  with  his  son, 
John,  —  by  this  time  a  full  partner  of  the  firm  —  with  Henry 
Sargent  Codman  and  with  Charles  Eliot,  son  of  the  President  of 
Harvard.     Still,  he  found  time  to  enter  into  diverse  landscape 
architectural  work  on  the  Brookline  area.     He  contributed  ideas 
to  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  stations  development;     laid  out 
Aspinwall  Avenue;     engineered  drainage  solutions  for  The  Country 
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Club;  created  a  Chestnut  Hill  subdivision;  made  revisions 
to  Harvard  Street,  Commonwealth  Avenue  and  to  Beacon  Street; 
developed  Corey  Hill;  drew  plans  for  the  Storrow  place  on 
High  Street;  the  Lee    estate  on  Dudley;  and  for  R.  H.  Whitens 
residence  in  Chestnut  Hill«    He  was  active  for  years  in  the 
development  of  the  Philbrick  estate  as  well  as  the  Schlesinger 
home  on  Warren  Street.    He  drew  several  plans  for  parkways  at 
the  south  end  of  Brookline,  was  instrumental  in  the  choice  of 
the  police  station  location,  and  developed  the  Brookline  section 
of  the  Muddy  River  improvement.     He  wrote  innumerable  reports 
about  the  influence  of  proposed  and  existing  developments  upon 
the  future  welfare  of  the  Town. 

Mr.  Olmsted  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  naturalistic 
style  of  planting.     He  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  the 
originator  in  America  of  the  extensive  use  of  shrubbery  borders 
and  masses  as  a  main  feature  of  the  landscape  planting  instead  of 
planting  individual  shrubs  as  mere  decoration© 
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His  far-flung  activities  took  him  constantly  on  long 
rail  journeys  across  the  country  to  review  work  in  almost 
every  major  city.     For  example,  he  continued  an  active 
involvement  with  the  development  of  the  national  Capitol  grounds, 
Amherst  College,  Buffalo  subdivisions  and  parks,  Stanford 
University,  "Riverside"  subdivision  in  Chicago,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Fairmount  Park  in  Philadelphia,  Riverside  Drive 
and  Park  in  New  York,  Mount  Royal  Park  in  Montreal,  and  countless 
other  major  works.    He  helped  to  establish  Yosemite  as  a 
national  park  preserve  and  was  instrumental  in  persuading 
members  of  Congress  to  formulate  a  national  park  program. 

Toward  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  his 
interest  and  efforts  to  two  main  projects,  both  of  tremendous 
dimension  and  influence  in  the  American  scene:     The  Biltmore 
estate  of  the  Vanderbilts  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina;  and 
the  Chicago  World  »s  Fair  of  l893.    AH  other  activities  were 
turned  over  to  his  partners  while  he  concentrated  his  energies 
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toward  the  completion  of  this  important  work,  for  Biltmore 
comprised  some  10,000  acres  for  the  estate  alone,  while  the 
developed  timberland  holdings  added  an  additional  100,000  acres. 

He  achieved  his  goal  of  completion  with  the  Fair,  but 
his  health  failed  him  in  l895  and  Biltmore  was  left  to  be 
finished  by  his  son,  Frederick  Junior,  who  had  the  exceptional 
opportunity  for  plant  study  with  the  great  collection  of  foreign 
and  native  material  used  on  the  grounds, 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Senior  retired  from  the  firm 
soon  thereafter,  and  in  1903 — at  the  age  of  8l — died  in 
Waverly,  Massachusetts.     He  was  mourned  by  newspaper  editorials 
throughout  the  world. 

Prior  to  Senior »s  death  the  firm  name  had  become 
Olmsted  Brothers,  having  passed  through  at  least  four  changes 
of  title  since  the  original  collaboration  of  Olmsted  and  Vaux. 
John  and  Frederick  Junior  were  the  only  partners  at  the  time 
of  their  father's  death,  however,  since  both  Codman  and  Eliot 


had  succumbed  previously.     The  brothers  continued  the  work 
begun  by  Olmsted  Senior  in  the  development  of  Brookline, 
working  out  programs  for  the  widening  of  Boylston  Street, 
developing  a  prominent  main  entrance  to  the  Town  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fire  station  at  High  Street,  and  the  Village 
Square  improvement.     Their  private  clients  included  Colonel 
Hopkins  of  Aspinwall  Hill;     G.W.  Armstrong  on  Beacon  Street; 
and  Larz  Anderson,  whose  estate  just  recently  has  been  converted 
into  a  Town  park  aided  by  the  firm's  redevelopment  program, 
Frederick  Junior  was  a  member  of  the  Brookline  Planning  Board 
from  its  inception  in  I91I4.  until  his  resignation  in  1938. 
I  think  we  can  fairly  conclude  that  Brookline  has  received 
and  appreciated  the  influence  of  the  Olmsteds  in  assisting 
Brookline  to  become  one  of  the  most  thoughtfully  developed 
Towns  in  the  East, 
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in  1899  John  and  Frederick  Junior  helped  create  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  the  national  professional 
society  which  now  numbers  over  l500  members  throughout  the 
country.    At  President  Eliot^s  request  ^  initiated  the  first 
courses  ever  given  anywhere  in  the  profession  of  Landscape 
Architecture.     This  was  at  Harvard  in  1901;     he  continued  his 
association  with  it  as  the  Charles  Eliot  professor  until  191ij-» 
He  is  generally  credited  with  having  brought  into  being  that 
special  aspect  of  design  known  today  as  city  planning,  and  he 
became  President  of  the  American  City  Planning  Institute  as 
well  as  a  corresponding    member  of  the  British  Town  Planning 
Institute,     For  his  work  in  the  planning  aspects  of  Washington, 
D,C,,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  has  called  him 
"the  longest  continuing  designing  influence  of  any  single 
individual  upon  the  growth  of  the  Federal  city".     In  1931  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  awarded  him  their  Fine  Arts 
Medal,  partially  in  tribute  for  his  Washington  activities.  He 


spent  more  than  twenty  years  there  as  a  consultant  working 
with  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  development 
of  the  White  House  grounds,  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the 
Arlington  Memorial  Bridge,  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  the 
Washington  Mall,  the  Mellon  Art  Gal  lery,  the  Potomac  Park 
System,  and  the  Rock  Creek  Parkway,  As— at--«effi3>ef'- of--a  stib- 
coii2iLlt.tee--af  th-e  Commi^sTon,  he  was  sent  to  the  Canal  Zone 
tg^-advlse  Colonel  Goethals  about  certain  landscape  problems 
i disconnection  with  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
Also,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  on  him  to  design 
the  new  city  of  Balboa  th^f^e. 

In  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  he  provided  schemes 
for  the  development  of  the  Revere  Beach  Parkway  with  its 
attendant  bathing  facilities  and  promenades;     the  improvement 
of  sections  of  Nahant  Beach  for  public  bathing;     the  construction 
of  a  shore  road  for  Lynn,  for  Quincy,  and  for  the  Strandway  in 
South  Boston;     the  conversion  of  the  Charles  River  tidal  estuary 
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from  Boston  to  Watertown,  into  a  constant-level  fresh  water 
stream  and  lake;     the  development  of  both  the  Mystic  River 
Parkway  and  the  Alewif e  Brook  Parkway;     and  the  shore  treatment 
— some  11  miles  in  length — of  the  Spot  Pond  Reservoir, 

Throughout  the  "Golden  Twenties"  he  helped  create  a 
large  number  of  elaborate  gardens  for  private  clients,  especially 
those  in  the  Long  Island  and  Newport  areas.    One  of  his  most 
ambitious  undertakings  was  the  complete  layout  of  Palos  Verdes, 
California  on  the  Pacific  Ocean:     16,000  acres  of  intensive 
development  which  coordinated  the  architectural,  the  engineering, 
and  the  landscape  plans  under  the  supervision  of  the  firm. 
This  occupied  most  of  his  time  for  eight  consecutive  years. 
The  problem  was  difficult  for  he  was  requested  to  develop  a  fine 
community  on  the  hillsides,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  sordid 
and  incongruous  commonplace  developments,  to  design  and 
apportion  the  land  for  many  kinds  of  required  uses,  and  to  see 
the  work  underway.     The  zoning  regulations  created  for  this  work 


were  used  as  a  model  for  other  communities  for  many  years. 
Similar  ventures  include:     Forest  Hills,  Long  Island;  Roland 
Park  in  Baltimore;     Yeamans  Hall  in  Charleston;     the  Mountain 
Lake  Club  in  Florida;     and  the  Mid-Ocean  Club  in  Bermuda. 
Each  of  these  was  an  example  of  the  high  esteem  for  the 
landscape  architect's  role  as  chief  designer  of  land  usage. 
These  developments  are  still  considered  choice  living  areas  today. 

His  park  activities  include  the  construction  of 
Audubon  Park  and  Zoo  in  New  Orleans;     some  3300  acres  of 
parkways  and  parks  for  Essex  County,  New  Jersey;     the  lake- 
front  Jackson  Park  in  Chicago;     and  Fort  Tryon  Park  in  New 
York  where  The  Cloisters  Museum  is  located.    Of  Fort  Tryon, 
the  donor,  John  D,  Rockefeller,  Jr.  said:     "This  is  your 
masterpiece.  Just  as  Central  Park  was  for  your  father". 

Mr,  Olmsted  was  always  particularly  interested  in  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources  and  fought  vigorously  against 
the  destruction  and  exploitation  of  wilderness  areas  and 
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national  park  holdings,  as  well  as  infringements  on  municipal 
parks.    He  made  many  investigatory  trips  to  park  sites,  and 
he  is  known  to  have  complained  that  he  spent  more  time  in 
railway  sleeping  cars  than  not.    He  crystallized  the  National 
Park  idea  by  framing  the  park  formula  in  the  Act  that  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  19l6  establishing  the  National  Park  Service, 
He  said,  in  part    "...to  conserve  the  scenery  and  national  and 
historic  objects  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations". 

John  Olmsted  died  in  1920,  but  the  Olmsted  Brothers 
name  was  retained  by  Frederick  Junior  and  a  coalition  of 
partners  through  the  past  years.    Mr.  Olmsted  retired  from 
active  practice  in  1950  to  devote  his  efforts  to  the  Save-the- 
Redwoods  League,  an  undertaking  he  considered  his  most  important 
venture.    He  moved  to  Palo  Alto,  California  shortly  thereafter 
and  a  grove  of  Sequoias  was  presented  in  tribute  to  his 
preservation  activity.    He  died  in  December,  1957. 
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There  are  many  facets  of  these  careers  which  I  have 
not  covered  today — not  from  neglect  —  but  because  the 
impressive  list  is  too  long  and  detailed  to  pursue  at  this  time. 
Both  men  devoted  their  lives  to  the  improvement  of  mankind; 
'*"^«(3C  Brookline  can  well  be  proud  of  its  adopted  sons, 
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